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JEW KING. 
(See 10S. ix. 428, 472; 11 S. vi. 229, 297.) 


Srxce Mr. IsrarLt SoLomons’s interesting 
communication to ‘N. & Q.’ on 30 May, 
1908, little has been done in the way of build- 
ing up a biography of this forgotten celebrity. 
It is known that he died at Florence in 
August, 1823 ; and the main incidents in the 
career of his wife, Jane Isabella, Countess of 
Lanesborough, are detailed in Burke’s 
‘Peerage.’ The obituary notices of both 
will be found in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1824, part i. p. 184, and 1828, part ii. p. 82. 

I notice that Mr. Sontomons’s suggestion 
that ‘Jew’ King was the same _ person 
as Jacob Rey, who was educated at the 
Orphan Asylum of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, 1764-71 (10 S. ix. 428), has 
been accepted by a later correspondent, K., 
at 11 S. vi. 297. The evidence in James 
Picciotto’s ‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish His- 
tory,’ p. 303, makes this suggestion quite 
plausible; but the fact has not been 
conclusively proved. Yet it must be noticed 





that The Gentleman’s Magazine, in describing 
his career, states that he “ was born of poor 
parents, and educated at the Jews’ Charity 
School.” 

The date of his marriage with Lady 
Lanesborough has not yet been ascertained ; 
but his obituary notice says that it took 
place in Paris. It must have occurred 
after 24 Jan., 1779, for that is the date of 
Lord Lanesborough’s death, and according 
to The Town and Country Magazine, xix. 298 
(July, 1787), it had already taken place. This 
account says that he had another wife living 
at the time, whom he repudiated, which is 
corroborated in another scurrilous magazine, 
The Scourge, i. 2 (January, 1811), which gives 
the name of his first wife as Miss Lara. The 
same magazine declares that he was the first 
seducer of Perdita Robinson, and it is evident 
that this lady knew him, for she refers to him 
as ‘‘ Mr. John King, then a money-broker in 
Goodman’s Fields’; see ‘Memoirs of Mary 
Robinson’ (Gibbings, 1894), p. 57. The 
Town and Country Magazine of July, 1787 
(which gives his portrait), describes him as 
‘The Fugitive Israelite’; and The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine states that he had been 
imprisoned in the Fleet and the King’s 
Bench previous to his visit to Paris, where 
he married Lady Lanesborough. Perhaps 
the register of marriages at the British Am- 
bassador’s chapel between 1779 and 1787 will 
give the date of their wedding. John Taylor 
in his invaluable ‘ Records of my Life,’ ii. 
341-5, has much to say about John King, 
of whom he gives a favourable description. 
He declares that the moneylender’s first wife 
was alive when he married Lady Lanes- 
borough ; but says that the second marriage 
was “‘ according to the forms of the Church 
of England.” Evidently, from Taylor's 
account, the pair lived much in England. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, 1824, part i. 
p. 184, savs that John King was the author 
of the following works: ‘Thoughts on the 
Difficulties and Distresses in which the Peace 
of 1783 has involved the People of England, 
addressed to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox,’ 1783; ‘Oppression deemed no In- 
justice towards some Individuals,’ 1804; and 
‘An Essay, intended to show a Universal 
System of Arithmetic,’ N.Y. 

In addition to Goodman’s Fields, he is said 
to have had places of business in Soho, in 
Piccadilly “in company with a well-known 
Trish baronet,” and in Portland Place. 

There was another “ Jew” King who 
flourished at a later period, and who may 
have been a relation. This is Charles King, 
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described in the ‘ Reminiscences of Captain 
Gronow ’ (Grego), i. 132-4, a Jewish money- 
lender of Clarges Street. It was he who took 
a lease of Craven Cottage, Fulham, a house 
previously famous as the residence of Lady 
Craven, Margravine of Anspach, and after- 
wards of Walsh Porter. In 1834, when he 
went to Craven Cottage, he is said to have 
been living in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. It 
was this Charles King who said to Sheridan, 
after the dramatist had observed that he 
liked his “ table better than his multiplica- 
tion table,’ ‘I know, Mr. Sheridan, your 
taste is more for Jo-king than Jew King.” 
This second “ Jew’ King is said to have 
died in 1839 (‘Fulham Old and New,’ by 
C. J. Feéret, iii. 91-2). 

I shall be obliged if some one will give 
further particulars. Perhaps the obituary 
notices of John King in the contemporary 
newspapers throw some light upon his 
career. HoracE BLEACKLEY. 





AN ALPHABET OF STRAY NOTES. 
(See ante, pp. 261, 293.) 


Dates (forms of).—-‘‘ Hee conventio incepit 
ad Pentecosten proximum postquam do- 
minus Rex suscepit crucem Domini,” 
scil., Henry II., who took the cross 
in France 21 Jan., 1188.—Yorkshire 
Charter 37, Bodl. Libr. 

Lease from the feast of St. Martin next 
after the election of Philip as Bishop of 
Durham (1196)—yYorkshire Charter 47, 
Bod]. Libr. 

Donnington Castle, Leic. — The staff of 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham kept there ; 
miracles for the provost of the Hospital, 
&c.—Digby MS. 36, ff. 66>, 67>. 

Druids.—William John, Arch-Druid of Angle- 
sey, and ccwkeeper to Mr. Bailey at Brix- 
ton, died about 1821.—Dr. John Jones’s 
‘Hist. of Wales,’ 1824, p. 196. 

Duston, or Durston, Northants.—Condition 
of the living in 1641.—‘ A Certificate from 
Northamptonshire,’ 1641, p. 7. 

Edgehill (Battle of).—Isabel Vernon, widow 
of Thomas Vernon, petitions Charles II. 
for relief on the ground that her husband’s 
father, Ralph Vernon, was the King’s 
standard-bearer at Edgehill, and was killed 
there. — Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) D. 18, f. 320. 
[Confusion with Sir Edniund Verney ; 
qu. wilful 2] 

Egypt.—Letters from an officer employed 
in the Army in Egypt in 1801.—Orthodox 
Churchman’s Magaz., vol. i, 1802, pp. 
267-12, 





Eisteddfod. — Revived by Edw. Jones at 


Corwen about 1788, and thenceforward 

annually continued.—Edw. Jones’s preface 

to his ‘ Bardic Museum,’ fol., Lond., 1802, 
xv 


p- Xv. 
Eleanor of Provence (Queen).—Edward I.. 


remits a fine to Richard Weston, incurred 
by him (together with Will. de Colewyk) 
as judge for the gaoi-delivery of Notts 
because Queen Eleanor had died at his 
house at Herdeby, 1293.—Rawl. MS. C. 
418, 36°. 


Elizabeth (Queen).—-Sent daily for water 


from a well in acellar in a house at Ewell, 
Surrey, on account of its ‘‘ christaline 
purity.” —‘ The Unnaturall Father’ (John 
Rouse), 1621. 


Elton (Edward).—Between 800 and 900 


copies of his book on the Ten Command- 
ments, entitled ‘ God’s Holy Mind,’ burned 
at St. Paul’s Cross, Sunday, 13 Feb., 
1624/5, and the printer, Robert My1- 
bourne, imprisoned. {I unfortunately 
omitted to add the authority when I 
noted this.] 


England.—*‘ The English incivility upon the 


road :—How far go you? What’s your 
business ? Where do you lodge? &c.”— 
Archbp. Sancroft’s Note-books, Bodl. 
Libr., vol. xxvii. p. 217. 

Population in 1705; estimate of the 
numbers of various classes and their in- 
comes.—‘ Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Liberty of the Subject,’ a letter to Hoadly, 
1706. 


Epitaphs.— 


Presbiter hic verus Huswyf jacet ecce Rogerus, 
Prodiit a lege terre pastor fore grege (sic), 
Morte die quinto bis et x mensis Februarii 
M. C. quater Domini L. et X. nono ruit anno. 
Orate pro anima Magistri Rogeri Huswyf. 
Written in a hand of about a.p. 1500 on the: 
cover of U. 1. 6. Th. Seld. in Bodl, 


Epitaphium cujusdam de numero annorum ejus. 


Si quantum hic vixit tantum vixisset itemque 
Tantum, si tanti dimidium super-hoc ; 
Dimidii quoque dimidium, centenus hic esset, 
Quantum vixit hic dicito qui legis hee. 

Digby MS. (Bodl.) 58, ff. 43, 45. 


Learne so to live by faith, as I have liv’d before,,. 

Learne so to give in faith, as I did at my dore, 

Learne so to lend in faith, as I did to the poore, 

—. so to live, to give, to keep, to lend and. 
spend, 

That God in Christ at day of death may prove: 
thy friend. 


Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) B. 13, fly-leaf. 
Esquire.—The title used by a clergyman, 
“Wil. Ramsay, esq. B.D.,” on the title of 
a sermon by him called * The Julian Ship,” 
1681. . 
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Ewell, Surrey.—In 1621 the whole tithes 
being in the hands of two laymen, who 
only allowed 112. out of them for a minis- 
ter, there was no preacher, but only a 
poor old half-blind reader who could 
scarcely read.—‘ The Unnaturall Father’ 
(John Rouse), 1621. 

Ghibbes (J. Alb.), ‘“‘ poeta laureatus.’’— Vide 
Languages. 

Ghosts. — ‘‘ Dissertatio de Apparitionibus 
mortuorum vivis ex pacto factis; pres. 
Sam. Schelgiagio. Gedani, 1729.” 

Gibbons (Grinling)—Mention of carving 
executed by him for the King of France.— 
Houghton’s ‘ Letters on Husbandry and 
Trade,’ 1683, vol. ii. p. 138. 

Gilbert (St.) of Sempringham.—His life in 
Digby MS. (Bodl.) 36 contains accounts of 
miracles wrought by him at these places : 
Anwick (Line.), Burton -upon - Trent, 
Chicksand (Bedf.), Folkingham (Linc. ), 
Haverholme (Linc.), Leasingham (Linc.), 
Lynn, Moulton (Line.), Newark (Leic.), 
Noeton (Line.), Ponton (Linc.), Sempring- 
ham, Thorney (Notts), Trickingham, and 
Watton (Yorkshire). 

Glass-painting.—At Chilwell House, near 
Nottingham, there was a great glass window 
representing the process of vine-growing 
and wine-making.—B. Googe’s ‘ Hus- 
bandry,’ 1615, preface. 

Gleneoe.—The Massacre alluded to (without 
name) as a thing ‘which half of this 
nation and of the clergy themselves have 
not yet heard of,’ ‘done about three 
years ago,” in [Hickes’s] ‘ Disc. upon 
Burnet and Tillotson,’ 4to, Lond., 1695, 
p. 10. 

Hair to grow (to make).—‘‘ Take the toothe 
of a boores mouth and anoynte wher thou 
wilt, and it xal make the heer to grow 
thow ther growthe neuere non beforn.”’— 
Rawlinson MS. (Bodl.) C. 299, f. 35°. 

Handel (G. F.).—Had the use of the Shel- 
donian Theatre for six evenings for the 
performance of his oratorios in July, 1733, 
‘* by which he got above 2,000/.”’—Pointer’s 
MS. Chronol. of Univ. of Oxf., Rawl. MS. 
(Bodl.) Q. f. 6; vol. ii. f. 19. He gave per- 
formances of ‘Esther’ and ‘Samson,’ 
12, 13 April, 1749, 2b., f. 42. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. — Anecdote of George 
Werke, Vicar, B.D., and Fellow of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb.—Whytforde’s ‘Werke for 
Housholders,’ printed by P. Treveris in 
Southwark, sign. D verso. 

Stories relating to Stondon, Herts 
(death of Master Baryngton), and Holy- 
well, Flintshire, tbid. 








Hartwell, Northants. —Condition of the 
living, &c., in 1641.—-‘ A Certificate from 
Northamptonshire,’ 1641, p. 4. 

Highlanders.—Wore their Highland dress 
at Bruges in December, 1656.—Thurloe’s 
State Papers, vol. v. p. 645. 

Hoods.—Description of Civil Law hoods in 
Oxford in 1652.—Rawl. MS. C. 902, 
f. 216. 

Horton, Northamptonshire.—Condition of 
the living, &e., in 1641.—‘ A Certificate 
from Northamptonshire,’ p. 4. 

Hymns.—Hymn for Easter Day, in three 
parts, with music and refrains: to first 
part, ‘“‘Quomodo Judei male dormierunt ”’ ; 
to second part, ‘‘ Resurrexit hodie Rex 
glorie’’; to third part, “‘Omnes plaudite 
manus pro gaudio,” c¢. 1270-80.—At 
end of Bodl. MS. 937. 

** xii. divine hymns for the Lord’s Supper 
and the Lord’s Day,” at the end of,M. 
Harrison’s ‘ Gospel Church,’ 1700. 

W. D. Macray. 


(To be continued.) 





WAS WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR TO: 
‘OVERBURY'S CHARACTERS’ ? 


(See ante, p. 313.) 


Bur though Webster was assuredly not 
the author of all the “additional Cha- 
racters”’ of 1615, there is a feature appa- 
rently peculiar to certain of those comprised 
in the last set of thirty-two, 7.e., the ‘New 
Characters (drawn to the life) of Severall 
Persons in Severall Qualities,’ that raises a 
strong presumption that he wrote some of 
them. That certain of these ‘New. Cha- 
racters, like Webster’s plays, showed in- 
debtedness to Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ and 
Florio’s ‘Montaigne’ I was aware at the 
time of writing my previous article, in which 
several passages derived from these works. 
are recorded. But of the extent of these 
borrowings I had at that time no conception, 
not having systematically searched the 
pages of the ‘Arcadia’ or essays. The 
number of passages taken from the ‘ Ar- 
cadia ’ alone is absolutely amazing. I have 
detected extensive ‘ Arcadia’ borrowings in 
five of the Characters, and I have little 
doubt that there are many others. The five 
to which I refer are these :-— 

A Worthy Commander in the Warrcs. 

A Noble and Retired Housekeeper. 

An Intruder into favour. 

A Faire and Happy Milk-mayd. 

A Distaster of the Time. 
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The composition of these Characters may 
best be described by calling them specimens 
of literary Joiner’ s work. Let me take as an 
example ‘A Fair and Happy Milkmaid,’ 
which is the most frequently quoted, and is, 
indeed, described by Rimbault as “ the best 
of Overbury’s Characters.” A fifth, at least, 
of this is Sidney’s. I quote from the ‘ Milk- 
maid ’* :— 

** All her excellencies stand in her so silently, as 
if they had stolne upon her without her know- 
ledge....She doth not, with lying long abed, 
spoile ‘both her complexion and conditions ; 
nature hath taught her too immoderate sleepe ts 
rust to the soule....She doth all things with so 
sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her 
to doe ill, being her mind is to doe well. She 
dares goe alone....yet, to say truth, she is never 
alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers.” 


And from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia 


** Philoclea so bashful, as though her excellencies 
had stolen into her before she was aware.’ 

Book I. (Routledge, p. 13). 

“ -telling them it was a shame for them to 
mar "their complexions, yea and — ~ 
with lying long abed.”’ Book II. (p. 151 

-doing all things with so pretty a i 
that it ‘seemed ignorance could not make him do 
aiiss, because he had a heart to do well.” 

Book I. (p. 82). 
are — alone that et accompanied 
Book I. (p. 68). 


“ They 
with we Me thoughts 


The Character - ‘A Noble and Retired 
Housekeeper’ is a not less remarkable 
performance. Certainly nearly all its 
material is second-hand, and one is inclined 
to suspect that it contains not a single 
originad reflection. In this case the author 
leads off with Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’ 


‘* 4 NOBLE AND RETIRED HovusE-KEEPER. Is 
one whose bounty is limited by reason, not ostenta- 
tion: and to make it last, he deales it discreetly 
as we sow the furrow, not by the sacke, but by 
the handfull. His word and his meaning never 
shake hands and part, but alway goe together. 
He can survay good and love it, and loves to doe 
it himself, for its own sake, not for thanks....in 
his face and gesture is painted The God of Hospi- 
tality. His great houses beare in their front more 
durance then state; unlesse this add the greater 
state to them that they promise to out-last much 
of our new phantasticall building. His heart 
never grows old, no more than his memory. 

His _ thoughts have a high aime, though their 
dwelling bee in the vale of an humble heart. The 
adamant serves not for all seas, but his doth: for 
he hath as it were put a gird about the whole 
world, and sounded all her quick-sandes. He hath 
this hand over Fortune, that her injuries, how 





* For the Characters I have used Dr. F. F. 
Rimbault’s edition of ‘Thomas Overbury’s 
Works ’ (Reeves & Turner, 1890); for Sidney’s 
* Arcadia,’ Routledge’s edition; and for W ebster, 
— edition (Reeves & Turner, 1897) in 

vols. 





violent or sudden soever, they do not daunt him ; 
for whether his time call him to live or die, he can 
do both nobly: if to fall, his descent is brest to 
brest with vertue ; and even then like the sunne 
near his set, hee shewes unto the world his c!cerest 
counte,rance.”” 


I have quoted almost the whole of this 
Character, omitting only two sentences 
and part of a third. I will now quote from 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ and next from Sidney’s 
* Arcadia.’ 

Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ book iii. chap. vi. 
.... Whosoever will reape any commodity by 
it [liberality] must sow with his hand and not 
poure out of the sacke....corne must be dis- 
creetly scattered, and not lavishly dispersed.” 

Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ book i. :— 

{Of Argalus} ‘‘ His word ever led by his thought, 
and always followed by his deed.”’ 

(Routledge, p. 22.) 

“ Clitophon.. --one that “ig survey 
good and love it.’ (Routledge, 22.) 

** Daiaphantus, who loved doing ad for its 
own sake, not for thanks.... (P. 33.) 

i -about which [i.e., Kalander’s pee 
they might see....all such necessary additions 
to a great house as might well show Kalander knew 
that provision is the foundation of hospitality. 
The house itself....not affecting so much any 
extraordinary kind of fineness as an honourable 
representing of a firm stateliness....more lasting 
than beautiful, but that the consideration of the 
exceeding lastingness made the eye believe it was 
exceeding beautiful.” (P..°9;) 

“ Waving found in him. -high-erected thought 
seated in a heart of courtesy.” (P. 10.) 


Note how skilfully the last sentence of the 
Character is pieced together from three 
different fragments of Sidney’s work :— 


[Philianax’s letter to  Basilius.] ‘‘ Lastlv, 
whether your time call you to live or die, do both 
like a prince.” (P. 16.) 

““Wisdom and virtue....do lead so direct a 
way of procecding, as either prosperity must 
ensue ; or if the wickedness of the world should 
oppress it, it can never be said that evil happe oneth 
to him w ho falls accompanied with virtue.” 

(P. 16.) 

‘* By and by, even when the sun, like a noble 

heart, began to 7 his greatest countenance in 


“cc 


. being... 


his lowest estate. (P. 83.) 
I have aaamiel these Characters as 
‘““specimens of literary joiner’s work.” 


Now this description equally fits very many 
of the speeches in Webster’s plays, and 
probably almost the whole of his poem ‘A 
Monumental Column.’ The proportion of 
borrowed material is there equally amazing, 
and there are repeated instances of the same 
method of dovetailing together in a single 
speech or verse fragments borrowed from 
different portions of the works of other 
writers. What seems still more significant 


is that most of the borrowings are from 
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the same works, Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ and 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ and that a very large 
number of identical passages are utilized. 


It may be noticed that the portions of the 
Characters of ‘A Faire and Happy Milk- 
mayd’ and ‘A Noble and Retired House- 
keeper’ reproduced above include one or 
two sentences for which I have been unable 
to find ‘ Arcadia’ parallels. My reason for 
including them is that they are utilized by 
Webster, from whose acknowledged works 
let me now quote passages common to them 
and to these Characters :— 


If too immoderate sleep be truly said 
To be an inward rust unto the soul. 
‘D.M.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt, ii. 160). 


Why, ignorance in courtship cannot make you do 
amiss 
f you have a heart to do well. 
‘D.M.,’ V. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 262). 
He spreads his bounty with a sowing hand. 
‘“W.D.,’ IV. iii. (Hazlitt, ii. 95), 


He spread his bounty with a provident hand 

And not like those that sow th’ ingrateful sand. 

His rewards follow’d reason, ne’er were plac’d 

For ostentation, and to make them last, 

[He was not like the mad and thriftless vine 

That spendeth all her blushes at one time, &c.] 
“Mon. Col.,’ ll. 39-44 (Hazlitt, iii. 256). 


He never did disguise his ways by art, 

But suited his intents unto his heart ; 

And lov’d to do good more for goodness’ sake 

Than any retribution man could make. 

Such was this Prince ; such are the noble hearts, 

Who, when they die, yet die not in all parts, 

But from the integrity of a brave mind 

Leave a most clear and eminent fame behind. 
“Monuments of Honour’ (LIazlitt, iii. 247). 


His high-erected thoughts look’d down upon 
The smiling valley of his fruitful heart : 
Honour and courtesy in every part 
Proclaim’d him. 
‘Mon. Col.,’ ll. 34-7 (Hazlitt, iii. 256). 
He that can compass me, and know my drifts, 
May say he hath put a girdle ’bout the world 
And sounded all her quick-sands. 
‘D.M.,’ III. i. (Hazlitt, ii. 204). 
Fare thee well, Antonio ! since the malice of the 
world 
“— needs down with thee, it cannot be said 
aA 
= ill happened unto thee, considering thy 
a 


Was accompanied with virtue. 
‘D.M.,’ III. ii. (ii. 216). 


....Whether I am dcom’d to live or die, 
I can do both like a prince. 
‘D.M.,’ III. ii. (ii: 208). 
...-Whether our time calls us to live or die, 
Let us do both like noble gentlemen. 
‘D.L.C.,’ II. i. (iii. 39). 


H. DUGDALE SYKEs. 
Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





PRIVILEGES OF OFFICERS IN THE Foor 
Guarps. (See ante, p. 187.)—It is interest- 
ing to note when the several privileges of 
extra rank in the Army were conferred on 
the officers of the Foot Guards. 


Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

“Tt was at this encampment [Hounslow, 1687} 
...-that James II. granted to all captains of his 
First Regiment of Foot Guards, as well as to 
those of the Coldstreams, the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army.’’—‘ The Origin and 
History of the First or Grenadier Guards,’ by 
Lieut.-General Sir F. W. Hamilton, 1874, i. 289. 

‘* The eldest captain’s commission to rank as the 
youngest lieutenant-colonel was dated the Ist of 
June, 1687, and each successive captain’s com- 
mission, according to his former seniority in the 
regiment, was dated one day later; thus Captain 
Robinson’s, the twenty-first captain, was dated the 
21st of June. It must also be observed that the 
captains of the troops of Life Guards had for 
many years ranked as colonels in the army.’”’— 
Ibid., 290. 

Lieutenants and Captains. 

“The king [William III.], taking the case of 
the lieutenants of the Foot Guards into considera- 
tion, and having regard to the fact that the 
captains of companies in those corps already 
enjoyed, by virtue of a warrant of James II., 
in 1688 [1687, see abovel, the extra rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army, was pleased to signify 
his intention to the said lieutenants to confer 
upon them the extra rank of captains in the 
army.’’—ZIbid., 352. 

The Royal warrant is cited, dated “‘ Gem- 
blours, 9/19th of July, 1691.” 


Ensigns and Lieutenants. 
‘“ War Office, July 29 [1815]. 

‘“The Prince Regent, as a mark of his Royal 
approbation of the distinguished gallantry of the 
Brigade of Foot Guards in the victory of Waterloo, 
has been pleased, inthe name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to approve of all the Ensigns of the 
three Regiments of Foot Guards having the rank of 
lieutenants, and that such rank shall be attached 
to all the future appointments to Ensigncies in 
the Foot Guards, in the same manner as the 
Lieutenants of those regiments obtain the rank 
of Captain.”—Warrant quoted in the ‘ Royal 
Military Chronicle,’ Supplement to vol. iii. of New 
Series, October, 1815, p. 63. 

Sir F. W. Hamilton records 
privilege of rank, vol. iii. p. 51. 

It was no uncommon thing for officers in 
the Foot Guards to hold sti!l higher rank in 
the Army, e.g., in the Army List of 15 May, 
1811, in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards 
the Lieutenant-Colonel and the First and 
Second Majors are lieutenant-generals; the 
Third Major is a major-general ; seven of the 
Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels are major- 
generals, six of them are colonels; of the 
Lieutenants and Captains, one is lieutenant- 
colonel and two are majors. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


this. third 
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Lapy CHAPEL.—It would seem incredible 
that an historical writer could fancy a Chapel 
of Our Lady to be a sort of ladies’ reserve. 
But the late Emily Lawless in her ‘ Maria 
Edgeworth’ (‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’), 
p. 33, writes of Mr. and Mrs. (the second of 
the four) Edgeworth: ‘* They were married 
by special license, in the Ladies’ Choir of the 
Cathedral of” Lichfield—the Lady Chapel 
where the noble Flemish glass was reset up 
of late. W. F. P. Srocktey. 


“THERE SHALL NO TEMPESTS BLOW.” 
(See 10 S. iii. 449; iv. 12, 96.)— When 
asking in ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1905 as to the author- 
ship of verses commencing, 

There shall no tempests blow, 
No scorching noontide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 
No weary wandering feet, 
I was not aware that they were a poetic 
rendering of the words, 
“*with whom there is no place of toil, no burning 
heat, no piercing cold, nor any briars there...... This 
place we call the Bosom of Abraham,” 
found in the ‘ Discourse to the Greeks con- 
cerning Hades,’ printed in the popular 
editions of Josephus. See 38. iil. 399. 
W. B. H. 

{One might perhaps better refer them to a remini- 
‘scence of the well-known passage: ‘Odyssey,’ vi. 
4°ff. } 

THE Rev. SAMUEL PULLEIN, TRANSLATOR 
oF Vipsa.—A volume has lately come into 
my hands which contains not only Pullein’s 
translations from Vida (‘The Silkworm,’ 
Dublin, 1750; and ‘Scacchia, Ludus,’ 
Dublin, 1750), but also three pamphlets 
which are unknown to his biographer in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and are not in the British Museum 
Library. These are :— 

1. Some Hints intended to Promote the Culture 
of Silkwormsin Ireland. Addressed to the Dublin 
Society. By the Rev. Samuel Pullein, A.M.... 
Dublin, Printed by S. Powell...1750. [Price Two 
Pence. }—17 pp. 

2. Valesus. An Eclogue. By, Xc.... Dublin, 
Printed by George Faulkner, 1751.—On the death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 8 pp. 

3. The Eleventh Epistle of the First Book of 
Horace. Imitated and Addressed to a Young 
Physician then on his Travels. By S. P., A.M. 
Dublin, Printed by George Faulkner...1749.—15 pp. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 


“THE QuiET Woman”: ‘ THE HONEST 
LAwYER.’’—On a recent walk from Buxton 
to Dovedale I passed through Earl Sterndale 
and Longnor. At the former place is to be 


seen an inn bearing a signboard with the 
picture of a headless woman, and known by 
the name of ‘The Quiet Woman.” This | 





reminds me of an inn in the Low Street, 
Sunderland, which bore the name of ‘* The 
Honest Lawyer,” the sign being pictured by 
a headless lawyer sitting at the side of a 
table, with the head upon it. 
C. L. CumMrncs. 
Sunderland. 


{For the headless ‘‘ Quiet Woman,” see 8 S. x. 


CRUIKSHANK IN CLERKENWELL.—Of the 
making of many errors concerning the resid- 
ences of great men in London there is no end. 
Mr. W. A. Frost has, through the medium 
of the indispensable ‘ N. & Q.,’ corrected those 
respecting Bulwer Lytton, and the following 
notes on the residences of Cruikshank in 
Clerkenwell are the outcome of a research I 
made for Mr. Frost. 

Both Mr. Austin Dobson (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xiii. p. 254, Ist ed.) and Mr. F. G. 
Stephens (‘ Cruikshank,’ ‘Great Artists 
Series’) state that Cruikshank, on the 
marriage of his brother, went with his mother 
and sister to live at Claremont Square, 
Pentonville. Claremont Square was not in 
existence at this date (1823), and the actual 
address was No. 11, Myddelton Terrace, 
this house being in the northern block of the 
terrace which afterwards formed the western 
side of Claremont Square. 

Mr. Stephens writes: “At a much later 
date, and on becoming a married man, 
Cruikshank removed to No. 22 (and after- 
wards to No. 23), Amwell Street, where he 
remained not less than thirty years.” The 
actual facts, as elicited from’the Rate-Books 
of the parish, are as follows:—In 1824 
Cruikshank removed from No. 11, Myddelton 
Terrace, his mother’s house, to No. 25, 
Myddelton Terrace. In 1825 the northern 
block, Nos. 1-17, became the western side 
of Claremont Square; but the name was 
retained for the southern block, Nos. 18-26, 
which was renumbered, from the northern 
end, 1-9. No. 25, Cruikshank’s house, became 
No. 8; later, this part of the terrace was in- 
cluded in Amwell Street, and Cruikshank’s 
house then became No. 22, Amwell Street. 
Thus Cruikshank’s second residence in 
Clerkenwell was No. 25, Myddelton Terrace, 
afterwards known as No. 8, Myddelton 
Terrace, and finally as No. 22, Amwell 
Street. He was in this house until 1834, 
when he removed next door to No. 23, Amwell 
Street. Here he remained until 1849, that 
is about fifteen years, and not thirty years, 
as Mr. Stephens states. The whole period 
of his residence in Clerkenwell was, therefore, 
about twenty-six years (1823-49). 
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Mr. Stephens writes :—‘‘ He was success- 
ively at No. 23, Myddelton Terrace (1836)...”’ 
this should read ‘* 23, Amwell Street (1834).”’ 
Mr. Dobson also makes the same error in 
writing : ‘In 1836 the ‘Comic Alphabet’ was 
published from No. 23, Myddelton Terrace, 
to which he had removed from No. 22”’; this 
again should be 23 and 22, Amwell Street. 
Miss Mitton in her little book, ‘ Where Great 
Men Have Lived in London,’ gives only one 
address for Cruikshank in Clerkenwell, 
namely, 23, Amwell Street, which is printed 
* Anwell Street.’’ Pinks, the historian of 
Clerkenwell, also gives only this address, 
a surprising omission in such an elaborate 
history. 

Cruikshank’s next London address was 
No. 48, Mornington Place, Hampstead Road ; 
and in dealing with this Mr. Stephens 
is again at fault. He states that “ later he 
lived at No. 48, Mornington Place, in the 
Hampstead Road....This was from 1850 to 
1870, when he removed to No. 263, Hamp- 
stead Road.” Now these two addresses are 
the same house, the designation being 
changed when the road was renumbered in 
1863. For this information I am indebted 
to Mr. Frost, who has proved it correct by 
reference to the contemporary ‘ London 
Directory.’ It was at this house that Cruilk- 
shank died in 1878. 

Mr. Stepbens in his ‘ Cruikshank’ has a 
grumble at ‘‘ local busybodies who delight in 
abolishing the history and renown of the 
streets with which they have to do”’—that 
is, by changing the names and numbers of 
streets ; but the public have quite as good 
a cause to grumble at authors who will not 
go to the trouble of verifying their state- 
ments. Wn. G. WILDING. 

Central Public Library, Finsbury, E.C. 


“Notary.” (See ante, p. 264.)—Referring 
to my previous note, I would mention 
that at a recent meeting of the Council of 
the Law Society as to ‘‘ Notaries Public in 
Wales,” a Report was brought up and 
adopted of the Special Committee of the 
Law Society, to whom a letter had been 
referred from the Lord Chancellor’s secre- 
tary, directing attention to the fact that the 
jurisdiction over the appointment of Notaries 
Public in Wales had been transferred by the 
Welsh Church Act, 1914, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the Lord Chancellor, 
and requesting the Council to make any 
suggestions which might occur to them 
as to the method in which the jurisdiction 
referred to should be exercised. Such 
Report is set out in extenso in The Law 





Society's Gazette, April, 1915, vol. xii. pp. 108- 
112, and is an illuminating and important 
document, and also is of interest as explaining 
the work undertaken in Belgium by avocats, 
avoués, and notaires. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


TUMBREL: ‘‘ CUM COLO ET FUSO.’’—At a 
‘Court of View of Frankpledge holden at Weston 
on Thursday next after the feast of St. Luke in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of King Edward third 
since the Conquest [=1340] ’’* 
the ale-tasters presented 
‘that widow Agnes brews and sells contrary to 
the assise. Wherefore it. was ordered that she 
mount the tumbrel with spindle and distaff.” f 
The last four words seem to add a humorous 
touch to the penalty. What was their special 
object ? > ¥. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BeErLLEROPHON.—I 
am anxious to know the present whereabouts 
of a well-known painting which represents 
Napoleon as mounting the gangway of the 
Bellerophon on 15 July, 1815, while two 
officers and a midshipmen are seen on deck, 
waiting to receive him. What is the title 
of this painting, and who was the artist ? 
I also understand that the picture has been 
reproduced as an engraving. Who were 
the publishers ? 

E. HAVILAND HILtMAN, F.S.G. 


5, Southdown House, Silverdale Road, 
tastbourne. 


Hucu GReEVILLE BARMESYDE.—Informa- 
tion wanted as to his family and place of 
burial. A sketch of his life was written by 
the late Chas. B. Fairbanke of Boston, U.S., 
about the middle of last century. Barme- 
syde is said to have sprung from an ancient 
Somerset family, and to have been buried 
in the family vault in Shepton Mallet Church. 
A search through the registers there fails 
to reveal any such name. He died in 
London in 1795. E. H. 





* “The Court Baron. Edited for the Selden 
Society by F. W. Maitland and W. P. Baildon. 
London, 1891,” p. 100. 

+ ‘‘Tastatores servicie presentant quod Agneta 
vidua brasiat et vendit contra assisam. Ideo 
pee est quod scandat tumberellum cum colo 
et fuso.”’ 
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Hose, 1560-1620.—-Being engaged upon a 
book dealing largely with the costumes in 
vozue between 1560 and 1620, I venture to 
claim the hospitality of your columns, 
hoping that, out of their varied reading, some 


of your correspondents may be able to 
furnish me with contemporery references 
to— 

(1) ‘'Trunk-hose ” (or “ trunks,” ‘‘ trunk- 


slop,” ‘‘ trunk-breeches,” &c.).—The earliest 
undoubted use of the word (the thing is much 
earlier) I can find is in Nashe’s ‘ Pierce 
Penniless’ and in the ‘Defense of Cony 
Catching ’ (pseudonymous, and _ generally 
included with Greene’s works), both of 1592. 
I should be glad to know of any earlier 
instances, and should also be grateiul for 
any allusion to ‘‘trunk-hose,” in any way 
descriptive, within the dates above men- 
tioned. The earliest description of this form 
of hose I know is in Bulwer’s ‘ Pedigree of the 
English Gallant,’ which retrospective, 
although it gains some weight from his 
remark, ‘‘Bombasted paned hose were, 
since I can remember, in fashion.’’ Randle 
Holme’s definition (‘ Acad. Arm..’ 1688) is not 
of great value, except for his remark that 
‘“* trunk-breeches * were a distinctive feature 
of pages’ livery, which we find to have 
been the case all over civilized Europe up to 
about 1700 or thereabouts. 

(2) ** Canions (of hose).’’—The stock defi- 
tion in Fairholt, Planché, &c., docilely copied 
in most modern dictionaries, &c., is, I am 
confident, erroneous. H. Estienne (‘ Deux 
Dialogues,’ &c.) mentions them es a novelty 
in 1579, but, alas! omits to say what they 
are. I have my opinion as to the sense, 
based upon contemporary allusions, but 
require confirmation, whether from English, 
French, Spanish, or other writers of Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean date. 

May I add that, as I know the modern 
bibliography (English, French, and German) 
of costume by heart, none but first - hand 
authorities are of use ? 

Francis M. Kerry. 

Brook Farm, Little Marcle, Ledbury. 


“PETER Snook..—Who wrote ‘ Peter 
Snook,’ and where did it first appear? It 
was reprinted in book - form under the title 
‘Peter Snook, a Tale cf the City; Follow 
your Nose, and other Strange Tales.’ 
volume included ‘Chartley,” ‘The Lodging- 
House Bewitched,’ and ‘The 
Gentleman.’ The last appeared 


is 


in 


“é 


Dublin University Magazine, vol. iii. p. 672 
and was signed O. 
Chicago. 


R. B. 


The | 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Mrs. MicHaEt ARNE.—This lady was the 
original Leonora in Isaac Bickerstaffe’s and 
Charles Dibdin’s successful musical play 
‘The Padlock,’ which was produced at 
Drury Lane on 3 Oct., 1768. On 5 Nov., 
1766 she married Michael Arne, the son of 
Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne, the musical 
composer. Michael Arne died in 1786, and 
his wife predeceased him. I shall be obliged 
to any one who can tell me the exact date 
of her death. Before her marriage she 
was Elizabeth Wright. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Dupuis, Viotinist.—Is anything known 
of this man? He was a French musician 
who performed in England. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


AcTHOR WANTED.—Will anybody inform 
me where I can find a poem on the evils of 
gold——possibly entitled ‘The Guinea ’—-in 
which each verse ends thus :— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave. 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
The Ford, Chobham, Surrey. 


Joun Esten Cooke. —In_ collecting 
material for a biography of John Esten 
Cooke (Virginia novelist and _ historian, 


located several hundred 
pertinent letters, and have heen granted 
permission by members of the author’s 
family to use his diaries, note-books, and 
manuscripts. Can any reader refer me to 
additional letters or to articles by Cooke 
which appeared in newspapers and non- 
catalogued magazines, or give me any 
information whatsoever concerning the life 
and works of this writer? A direct reply 
will be appreciated. 
JoHN OwrEN BEATY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


JOSEPH Hitt, Cowper's FRIEND AND 
CORRESPONDENT. —I should be glad to 
obtain any information about his parentage 
and career. What evidence is there that he 
was a schoolfellow with Cowper at West- 
minster? When did he die? The last 
letter which Cowper wrote to him is dated 
10 Dec., 1793. 1 F. R. B. 


1820-86) I have 


SyCAMORE TREE ADMIRED BY RUSKIN.— 
In the Haslemere Road, Crouch End, is a 
noble sycamore tree about which there is 


Invisible | tradition that it was greatly admired by 
The | 


John Ruskin. What authority is there for 

|this belief ? Is the tree mentioned in any 

of Ruskin’s books ? J. MAKEFAM. 
Crouch Hiil, N. 
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BIsHops oF BELGIUM AND NORTHERN 
FrancE.—Is any book to be found giving 
a complete list of bishops of the cathedrals 
of Belgium and Northern France from the 
earliest times to the present day? De T. 


FRANCESCO MARIA, CARDINAL DE MEDICI, 
circa 1700.—I have consulted the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ but see no reference to this 
Cardinal. I should be thankful for a few 
biographical details. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


“EVIL AND GOOD ARE GOD'S RIGHT HAND 
AND LEFT.’’-—So wrote Bailey in the Prelude 
to his ‘ Festus’: a pantheistic line, chiefly 
remarkable for its reversal of the usual 
connotations of ‘‘ dexter ’’ and “‘ sinister.”’ 

On 9 April, 1915, there appeared in The 
Times a letter from Sir George Birdwood 
which ended with the words :-— 

“the East, where, still, God is all in all, and good 
and evil are regarded as His right hand and left.” 
Does Sir George Birdwood quote, and did 
Bailey misquote, some Eastern proverb ? If 
so, what is its original form ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Macaulay AND NEWMAN.—In vol. ii. 
chap. xii. p. 290 of the Cabinet Edition, 1880, 
of Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay,’ there is this passage from 
the historian’s Diary, dated 14 Oct., 1850 :— 

“ Among other things I read Newman’s Lec- 
tures, which have just been published. They are 
ingenious enough, and, I dare say, cogent to 
those people who call themselves Anglo-Catholics ; 
to me they are futile as any Rabbinical tradition. 
One lecture is evidently directed against me, 
though not by name; and I am quite willing 
that the public should judge between us.” 

Is it known to what particular lecture 
Macaulay wasreferring ? I shall feel obliged 
for any information. F. C. WHITeE. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


CaNnADIAN Mepat.— There is in my 
possession a gold medal that belonged to 
my grand-uncle. It measures about an 
inch and three-eighths in diameter, and is 
provided with a ring and a narrow blue 
ribbon. On the one side, in the centre, a 
beaver is represented cutting down a tree, 
with the owner’s name and the words 
“Patience and Perseverance”? engraved 
round it. On the other side, in the centre, 
there is a canoe with four figures in it, 
encircled in two lines by ‘“ Beaver Club,” 
“Fortitude in Distress,’ and the date 1785. 

I showed it some years ago to an old 
Hudson Bay official, but he could not tell 





me, either then or later, anything as to its 
origin. Perhaps some Canadian reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ may help me. J. A. C. 


Fortnum & Mason.—In The Leisure 
Hour for 1888, p. 216, last note in ‘ Varieties,’ 
occurs the following :— 

“In the Journal of Mrs. Papendiek the origin of 
this well-known house is described. When the 
King George III. was removed from Windsor to 
Kew during his mental affliction in 1788, Fortnum, 
one of his four Royal Footmen, begged to resign 
from infirm health. He then settled as a grocer in 
Piccadilly.” 

If any of your readers could afford infor- 
mation on the following points, I should feel 
grateful :— 

(a) The immediate ancestry 
(Richard, I believe) Fortnum. 

(b) The more remote origin of the people 
bearing this peculiar surname, and the 
meaning of it. 

(c) The status of the four Royal Footmen. 

I may add that this Fortnum had a 
brother (I believe it was), who held a com- 
mission in the Army,and died at the age of 
80, walking ten miles daily up to his decease, 
and whose son, Charles Edward Drury 
Fortnum, F.S.A., used to say that he was 
the discoverer of the Burra Burra mines. 
He wrote a work on Majolica, and presented 
a famous emerald engraved with a head of 
Christ to Queen Victoria. Frederick Keats, 
Alderman, and some time a Sheriff of Lon- 
don, was related to the first-named Fortnum, 
whose daughter Eliza he married. 

M1 Ricorpbo. 


of this 





ORIGIN OF MepAt.—Can any one give the 
origin of the following medal and the object 
of its being struck ? Copper or bronze, 2 in. 
diam. Obverse, a naked child, holding a 
torch; legend, “‘ Lateat Scintillula Forsan.” 
Reverse, a wreath, containing an inscription 
with the date 1858, and the legend “ Hoc 
Pretium Cive Servato Tulit.” a. Te 8. 


“ ANDREW Haturpay.’ —I shall feel 
obliged if you or any of your readers can 
inform me whether there are any surviving 
members of the family of the late Mr. Andrew 
Halliday Duff, who was one of the founders 
of the Savage Club, London, and wrote books 
and plays under the name Andrew Halliday, 
I believe, up to 1872. Particulars of his 
family and literary history are given in the 
‘D.N.B.’; but I wish to trace a special 
contribution, signed by him, presumably 
about the year 1868, to the columns of The 
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People’s Journal that circulated in Banff- 
shire. It is probable that the date, or the 
article itself, may be discovered if reference 
can be made to the Halliday MSS. that may 
now be extant. A. G. 


Dre Meriet Crest.—In 1883 Mr. B. W. 
Greenfield contributed to the Somerset 
Archeological Society’s Proceedings an article 
on the Somersetshire family of Meriet, 
which was published in book-form with 
additions and corrections in 1914. Mr. 
Greenfield’s MSS. contain the following 
note :— 

Copy of Mr. John Batten’s Abstract of Deeds in 
possession of the Earl of chester, and made 
by Mr. Thomas Bond of Tyneham Wareham. 

Deed No. 6. John de Meriet releases to Matilda, 
late wife of his father John, all her rights in Great 
Lopen and Great Stratton. Seal, Meriet and 
Beauchamp quartered: crest, on a helmet a dog, 
probably a greyhound, standing on a cap of 
maintenance. 46 Ed. IIT. (13 April, 1372). 

No. 9. John de Meriet enfeoffs Rich. Palmer, 
John Hayward and Nich. Beck, chaplains, 
Compton Dondene and Brodmerston; same seal, 
47 Ed. III. 

No. 11. John de Meriet gives letters patent to 
Sir Thomas de Bouckland to attorn tenants of 
manors of Great Lopen and Great Stratton; 
same seal, 47 Ed. III. 

No. 21. George de Meriet grants to Thomas, 
Duke of Surrey, and others the manor of Brode- 
merston. Seal, crest of Meryet on a helmet. 
21 Rich. II. (20 March, 1398). 

Ilchester Muniments. 

See p. 124 of ‘Genealogy.’ I shall be glad 

to know if there are any copies of these 

deeds now in existence, or if a copy of the 
arms and crest can be procured. 


Dovue.tas MERRITT. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


BUMBLEPUPPY.—What is the game of 
bumblepuppy ? In The Liverpool Mercury 
of 23 Oct., 1829, it is stated that a publican 
in Shaw’s Brow, Liverpool, was charged with 
having allowed the game of bumblepuppy to 
be played on his premises. In the issue of 
30 October a correspondent writes complain- 
ing of the prohibition of bumblepuppy in 
public-houses. He says the game is never 
played for money, and that ale and spirits 
are the only stakes allowed. F. H. C. 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ describes the game as a sort of 
out-of-doors ‘“‘bagatelle,” played with leaden 
marbles, and adds that the name was also applied 
humorously to “home,” #.e. unscientific whist. 
The instances of the latter use come, however, 
from the eighties of the last century. Several notes 
on the game will be found at 10 S. vii. 306, 456; 
viii. 72, 293.] 





J.T. GitBert, F.S.A.—Can any one supply 
me with information concerning this writer ? 
In 1871 he contributed to the Second Report 
of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, p. 223, a description of an old 
Irish MS. in which I am interested, and again 
alluded to it in the Thirteenth Report, 1892. 
I believe he died since the latter date. 
Neither the ‘D.N.B.’ nor Webb’s ‘Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography ’ mentions him. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[Sir John Thomas Gilbert died 23 May, 1898, and 
three columns are devoted to him in the First Sup- 
plement to the ‘D.N.B.’ Lady Gilbert published 
a Life of her husband in 1905. j 


R. Serres.—Biographical or other infor- 
mation about this marine psintetr is desired. 
I have seen several pictures by him which 
are sufficiently in the manner of Dominique 
and J. 'T. Serres to suggest relationship to 


them; but I find nothing ebout hira in 
biographical dictionaries which mention 
them. E. RimBavutt DIBDIN. 


Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 





Replies. 


CROMWELL’S 1RONSIDES. 
(11 S. xi. 181, 257, 304.) 


1 HAveE to thank Mr. Prerporint for his 
reference to Josiah Ricraft’s ‘ Survey,’ &e., 
which I have compared with the 1647 
edition, and find correct. It, however, does 
not affect the meaning of the word “ Iron- 
sides,” and is an additional proof that the 
plural only was applied to Cromwell. Cleive- 
and’s mention of “lobsters ”’ will be found 
in my final article. Apart from ERAspon’s 
and Mr. Bott’s contemporary instances, the 
former apparently derived from the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
or The English Historical Review, and the 
latter from Dr. C. H. Firth’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
I have only modern instances supplied me. 
These are of no weight in a question of his- 
torical fact, and it is not derogatory to any 
of the authors cited to say so. Nearly all 
modern writers have based themselves upon 
S. R. Gardiner, and it is 8S. R. Gardiner whom 
T am impeaching. Eraspon thinks I am 
‘rather severe’? in my remarks about him. 
Of course, if this were the only unjustifiable 
inference on the part of Gardiner that I had 
encountered, my comment might be deemed 
too harsh. But I have found that this sort 


of thing (and worse) is fairly continuous in 
Gardiner’s histories, as far as Cromwell is 
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concerned. At the proper time and in the 
proper place, I hope to give my reasons for 
passing ® much _ severer judgment upon 
Gardiner. 


(a) MopERN AUTHORITIES AND THEIR Data. 


Two modern works should be mentioned. 

(1) The first is Dr. C. H. Firth’s ‘ Cromwell’s 
Army,’ a learned work of research which 
does not attempt to explain the term “ Iron- 
sides.” On p. 119 (ed. 1912) there is a 
reference, ‘‘ Cromwell’s Ironsides, the typical 
cavalry regiment of the Eastern Association, 
had no carbines.” 

(2) The second modern work of research is 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ edited by 
Sir Jas. Murray. I am reluctant even to 
seem to belittle this most valuable compila- 
tion, but cannot help saying that its article 
*‘Tronside—Ironsides ”’ ought to be rewritten, 
and its quotations corrected. I] have ana- 
lyzed and verified this article as follows :— 

‘* TRONSIDE....also (sing.) IRONSIDES. 1. Sing. 

Aname given toa manof great hardihood or bravery 
{italics mine]; spec. in Eng. Hist. (Ironside) to 
Edmund [{I., king of England (A.D. 1016), and (also 
Ironsides) to Oliver Cromwell; also, independently 
or transf., to other persons. In the case of Crom- 
well the appellation was a nickname of Royalist 
origin. 
The definition has been dictated by Gardiner, 
as far as Cromwell and his men are con- 
cerned, like the article on ‘‘ Ironsides”’ in the 
tenth edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’’ (which candidly refers to Gardiner 
and to no one else), The improbability of 
the supposition that Rupert and the Royal- 
ists would apply such a laudatory term as 
“*Tronside’”’ (in the singular) to one upon 
whom, at that time, they were exhausting 
terms of abuse (see Cleiveland’s * Character 
of a London Diurnall’), has not been taken 
into consideration. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’s’ first two instances of the 
singular are medieval ones, applied to 
Edmund ITI. I am only interested in point- 
ing out that the plural was never applied to 
Edmund Ironside. Then follows :— 

(3) ‘'a 1635. Corbet,‘ Poems,’* To Ld. Mordant,’ 
154, One [of the guard at Windsor] [ remember 
with a grisly beard....This Ironside tooke hold, 
and sodainly Hurled mee....Some twelve foote 
by the square.” 

Bishop Richard Corbet’s poems were first 
published in 1647. The Dictionary gives the 
date asa 1635. Thelist of abbreviations shows 
that a stands for ante. From the spelling, the 
quotation has probably been taken from a 
MS. among the Ashmolean MSS., though 
‘*‘Tronside ”’ is also used in the first printed 
edition. Corhet uses the word “ Ironside ”’ 





sarcastically. Therefore it should be noticed 
that in the next edition of 1672 “* Ironsides ” 
has been substituted, probably because it 
was used for Cromwell, and was still more 
contemptuous at that date. 

Then follows the first instance applied to 
Cromwell (as in my first article) :— 

(4) “1644. Mercurius Civicus, 19-26 Sept., 

Monday we had intelligence that Lieutenant 
General Cromwell, alias Ironside, for that title 
was given him by Prince Rupert after his defeat 
neare York,” &c. 
Now this is the only known instance of the 
singular having been applied to Cromwell. 
Rupert must have used the plural; how, 
otherwise, does it happen that the term was 
never again applied to Cromwell ? 

The Parliamentary newsbook merely gives 
a piece of gossip—hearsay evidence—which 
it has confused with its writer's own reminis- 
eence of Edmund Ironside, and the mistake 
is a very natural one. The writer did not 
know the meaning of “ Ironsides”’ at the 
time. Rupert never paid any compliment 
to Cromwell, and was the last person to have 
done so after his defeat at Marston Moor. 

(5) “©1645. *£ Relation of Victory on Naseby 
Field ’ in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1899) 17, News being 
brought them....that [ronsides was comming to 
joyne with the Parliament’s Army.” 

(This is HRASDON’S instance.) 

I have been unable to trace this quotation 
in The English Historical Review, nor is it on 
p. 17 of the 1899 volume. But it merely 
proves that the plural was applied to Crom- 
well. S. R. Gardiner rather inferred the 
contrary. LateronI shall give three entirely 
new instances of the plural applied to Crom- 
well alone. 

(6) ‘° 1647. Trapp, ‘Comm. Acts,’ xix. 9, So 

indefatigable a preacher was Paul, a very... .iron- 
sides.” 
The Dictionary here has omitted two words, 
and these two words are supplemented by 
the next sentence. John Trapp’s comment 
upon Acts xix. 9 runs, in full :— 

‘*So indefatigable a preacher was Paul, a very 

xaXkevrepos or Ironsides. He had a golden wit in 
an iron body, as one saith of Jul. Scaliger.” 
‘* Brazenbowelled,”’ ‘‘ironsides,” or “an iron 
body ”’; all clearly referring to physical 
endurance and not to moral qualities, with 
which they are coupled! What better 
refutation could there be of the Dictionary’s 
definition as regards Cromwell ? 

(7) “©1660. Burney, Képd. Adpov 
Henrie the 8....who appeared an 
against the Principalities of darknesse.” 
But ‘ Képdiorov Adpov, King Charles II. 
represented to the Houses of Parliament 


(1661), 97, 
ironsides 
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as the Strength, Honour, and Peace of 
the Nations,’ is not the sort of book to 
contain a phrase ever employed to praise 
Cromwell. Nor was Richard Burney, who 
preached the eight sermons in it at 
St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, in 1660, likely to 
have recalled any such term. The book was 
published on 27 Dec., 1660 (and not in 1661), 
and the quotation in full is :— 

** Henrie the 8 was none of the least speculators 

of Divine Providence, who appeared as an iron- 
sides against the Principalities of darknesse, he 
was a man of prodigious courage, ready to fight 
the Devil in the reformation of religion.” 
I do not think I shall be wrong in commenting 
that ‘‘ironsides *’ here means ‘** well armed,’ 
and that‘courage is separately specified in the 
same sentence. The plural is again used. 

(8) ‘1663. ‘ Flagellum; or, O. Cromwell,’ vi., 
in ‘ Harl. Misc.’ (1753)....Hence he [Cromwell] 
acquired that te1rible Name of Ironsides.” 
James Heath’s ‘ Flagellum; or, The Life 
and Death, Birth and Burial of Oliver Crom- 
well,’ &c., was published in 1663. Thus far 
the Dictionary is right. But the Harleian 
reprint of 1753, here alone referred to, is 
much altered. Thus the quotation from it, 
given above, is quite wrong and worthless. 
On p. 29 of the first edition this passage runs: 

** Cromwell here [at Marston Moor] made a very 

great slaughter and carnage, especially in the 
rout and pursuit, purposely to make his name 
terrible, this being his first and grand appear- 
ance, gaining here the title of Ironsides, from the 
impenetrable strength of his troops, which could by 
no means be broken or divided.” 
The passage italicized is not original, and 
was taken from ‘The Perfect Politician,’ 
published in February, 1660. (Thomason’s 
date is confirmed by an advertisement in 
Mercurius Politicus.) The plural is used 
in both. 

Cavalry, in those days, charged at a trot, 
not a gallop, keeping very close together, 
“every left-hand man’s knee close locked 
under his right-hand man’s left ham” (see 
C. H. Firth’s ‘ Cromwell's Army,’ pp. 142-3, 
and notes). A wall of ironclad men, operat- 
ing on horseback in this way, W ould justifi- 
ably be described as of ‘“‘ impenetrable 
strength.” Neither courage nor any other 
moral quality is inferred. Had it been, 
Heath would not have quoted the passage. 
Mr. Bott will find his answer in this to his 
quotation from Dr. C. H. Firth’s ‘ Cromwell.’ 

The ‘N.E.D.’s’ ninth quotation is dated 
1898, and is thus not to the point. The 
Dictionary then continues :— 

“2. pl. (Ironsides) Applied to Cromwell’s 
troopers in the Civil War; hence allusively in later 
uses. The sing. is sometimes used of one member 
of such a force: a Puritan warrior; a devout 





soldier of the Puritan type. As applied to 
Cromwell’s regiment it may have been orig. & 
possessive, ‘ Tronside’s men’: cf. the * Queen’s,’ 
* Prince ot Wales’s,’ and similar modern titles of 
regiments. See also Lieut.-Col. Ross, ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell and his Ironsides.’ ”’ 

Since Lilly states that the title arose from 
the fact that Cromwell and his horsemen 
wore iron armour, this second part of the 
definition is a mistake. I am not concerned 
with the modern false meanings in the second 
part, but Lieut.-Col. (W. G. ?) Ross’s (book ?) 
‘Cromwell and his Ironsides’ I have not 
succeeded in tracing. 

(9) ‘* 1648. § Resol. King’s subj. Cornwall,’ ’’ &c. 
This was set out by me in my first article in 
full. It does not support the definition, and 
very decidedly disproves Gardiner’s asser- 
tions about it. 

(10) ‘1648. Let. 8 Aug. in Moderate (ibid. 
[i.e., the Thomason tracts] cccLxxxu. No. 21 
E ij), These Ironsides advancing make them 
search every corner for weenie 
Here the reference, ‘‘ccctxxxn, No. 21 
Hj, as unintelligible. It should run, 
“The Moderate, No. 5, for 8-15 Aug., 1648, 
p. 35. [E. 458 (21).]”’ The passage in full 
renders it evident that once more the 
definition is not supported: 

“The deliverance and destruction of six armies 
by the Lieut.-Gen. [Cromwell’s] _unparallel’d 
gallantry in the North is not yet forgotten by 
them, and these Iron-sides advancing make 
them [the Scots] search every corner for securitie, 
standing in as great feare of him as London 
doth of taking Colchester. 

Mabbott, the Leveller, writer of this 
periodical, is remarkable for adopting vulgar 
nicknames. This is the only reason why 
his The Moderate can be cited among the 
Parliamentary newsbooks as mentioning 
the term “ Ironsides.”’ The others avoided 
the nickname. 

(11) ‘£1667. Lilly, ‘ Life and Times,’ ”’ &c. 


I set out this quotation more fully in my 
first article, and rely upon it to disprove 
the ‘ N.E.D.’s’ definition. For that reason 
I do not repeat it here. 

The ‘N.E.D.’s’ final three instances are 
dated 1859 and later, the last being the 
quotation from 8S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ Hist. Civil 
War ’ about Pontefract, which I exposed by 
citing the passage referred to in the ‘ N.E.D.’s’ 
ninth quotation. 

The third part of the ‘N.E.D.’s’ defini- 
tion is, of course, not in dispute. 

To sum up: the ‘N.E.D.’s’ definition of 
‘*Tronside’’ and “ TIronsides,’ that both 
were ‘‘ a name given to a man of great hardi- 
hood or bravery,” is not supported by its 
own evidence as regards the plural form, with 
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which Cromwell and his men can alone be 
definitely identified. Moreover, two of the 
Dictionary’s own witnesses refute its defini- 
tion. These are John Trapp and William 
Lilly, and when their statements are com- 
pared with Lord Hopton’s definition of 
‘* lobsters ” (set out in my first article), it is 
clear that ‘“ lobsters ”? and ‘“ ironsides ’’ had 
precisely the same origin and meaning. 
There has never been the slightest justi- 
fication for attributing any sort of moral 
quality to either ‘‘ lobsters ” or “‘ ironsides.”’ 
Nor was “TIronsides*’ abusive. It was 
descriptive, and, as Lilly says, referred to 
the ‘iron’ armour, ‘‘ head-pieces, back- 
and breast -plates,’’ with which Cromwell 
and his horsemen were equipped. One has 
only to glance at any contemporary engrav- 
ing of Cromwell to see its appropriateness. 
J. B. WittiaMs. 


(To be continued.) 





‘“ HABBIE Simpson”’ (11 8S. xi. 229).— 
Robert Sempill’s vigorous lyric, ‘The Life 
and Death of the Piper of Kilbarchan,’ in a 
stanza favoured and made famous by Burns, 
tells probably all that is known of this local 
celebrity. The tribute is in James Watson's 
‘Choice Collection of Comic and Serious 
Scots Poems,’ published in 1711. The poet 
refers to the various activities of the piper— 
among the harvesters, at festivities, fairs, 
* Clark-plays,”’ horse-races, and so on—and 
also indicates the distinction he held as a 
player at football, and the leading position 
he invariably took, ‘‘ with Wittock hinging 
at his side,” when a bride was being conducted 
to her new home. Sempill thus concludes 
his eulogy :— 

Alas! for him, my Heart is sair, 
For of his Springs I gat a skair, 
At every Play, Race, Feast, and Fair, 
but Guile or greed. 
We need not look for Piping mair, 
sen Habbte’s dead ! 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


When Habbie Simson was born or died has 
never, so far as I know, been discovered. 
His tombstone, many years ago, was in 
Kilbarchan Parish Churchyard, but was so 
defaced that only the initials H. S. and a 
figure—some supposed of bagpipes, others 
a flesher’s chopper—could be traced. 

In 1810 there was a family named An- 
derson resident in Kilbarchan stated to 
be related to Habbie, on his mother’s side. 

The statue referred to by Mr. ArpaGu 
was in the steeple of the church or school- 
room, which I have often seen, 





That Habbie had a son there is no doubt, 
for he appears in connexion with the son of 
the author of Habbie’s ‘Elegy,’ who, it is 
said, once so offended his father that for 
some time they did not speak to one an- 
other, and at length obtained forgiveness by 
promising to add a stanza to the ‘ Elegy,’ 
which he did as follows :— 

It’s now these bags are a’ forfairn 
That Habbie left to Rab his bairn, 
Though they war sew’d wi’ Hollan yairn 
And silken thread, 
It maksna, they war fill’d wi’ shairn 
Sin’ Habbie’s dead. 
Robert Sempill of Beltrees was this son; he 
followed his father in 1625, and was the 
author of ‘ The Life and Death of the Piper 
of Kilbarchan.’ Both Ramsay and William 
Hamilton (of  Gilbertfield) acknowledge 
this in Ramsay’s ‘ Familiar Epistles’ (vol. i. 
pp. 118-22, London, 1761). 

The Elegy would occupy too much space 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ but should Mr. Arpacu find 
difficulty in obtaining it, I shall be glad to 
send him a copy. 

A painting of Habbie Simson was in the 
possession of John Buchanan, Esq., of 
Greenock in 1843. See ‘ Poems of the Sem: 
pills of Beltrees,’ Edinburgh, 1849, by Jas. 
Paterson. ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


MacBripkE (11 S. xi. 266).—Was not 
Admiral Macbride the son of that honoured 
and beloved minister of Ballymoney, County 
Antrim, whose monument in the parish 
church begins :— 

“Here lies the body of the Reverend Robert 

Macbride. Truly pious. Always chearful. He 
lived in friendship with the good men of all 
persuasions ”’ ? 
It is yet remembered in that remote village 
that the admiral ran away to sea because 
his father, riding to preach in the country 
on Sunday, found his boy at a cockfight, and 
bitterly upbraided him. 

Some forty years ago some University 
distinction won by a descendant of the 
admiral drew forth a correspondence in 
The Atheneum, in the course of which a 
letter frcm a local antiquary established the 
fact that the admiral was from Ballymoney. 
The Rev. John Macbride of Belfast is 
believed to have been the father of the 
minister of Ballymoney, who was born in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The name is spelt on the marble slab with 
only one capital letter, if my recollection 
does not play me false. Macbride is the 
usual form in Ulster for this not uncommon 
name. There is no mention in the epitaph 
of this “truly pious, always chearful’”’ 
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| 
minister of his Scottish ancestry. On the | been the fashion in recent times to treat him 
tombs of some early settlers the Ulster Scots | as a Czech, yet he wrote of himself, ‘‘ Ego 
gave the coat armour of their forefathers, | certe me Germanum esse et profiteor et 
and recorded the name of their Scottish | glorior.”” Horawitz draws attention to the 
homes, but this custom would seem to have | material for the history of Humanism to be 


lapsed in later generations. Possibly the 
tomb of the Belfast minister would give the 
link required. Bal 


Some information about this family, 
spelled Macbride by the later generations, will 
be found in 8 S. vi. 12, 178, 372, in answer to 
a query by Mr. Jonn McLaren McBrype, 
Jun., 1205, Bolton Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

The Matriculation Register, as printed 
by both Boase and Foster, gives John 
David Macbride as the son of Admiral 
John David Macbride ; but I believe this to 
be a mistake. Dr. J. D. Macbride used to 
say that he was called John after his father 
and David after his uncle, the M.D. and 
medical writer. I bave many documents in 
which the Admiral is called John Macbride. 
And what appears to be the draft of the 
inscription for his tomb runs as follows :— 

“*Sacred to the Memory of John Macbride, Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and Ursula his Wife, eldest 
daughter of W™ Folkes, Esy', of Hillington Hall, 


Norfolk. She departed this life Dect 1796. He 
Jan” 14, 1800.” 


This is inthe handwriting of hisson. I think 
the grave is at Sunninghill. AST. M. 


““CONTURBABANTUR CONSTAN'TINOPOLT- 
TANI (11S. xi. 109, 156, 174).—The author 
of the distich, 

Conturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus, 
is Boguslav von Lobkowitz zu Hassenstein 
{c. 1462-1510), if we are to accept the evi- 
dence of the posthumously published collec- 


tion of his Latin verses: ‘ Illustris ac 
generosi D.D. Bohuslai_ Hasisteynii a 


Lobkowitz, &c., Baronis Bohemici, Poéte 
Oratorisque clarissimi Farrago Poematum 
in ordinem digestorum ac editorum per 
Thomam Mitem Nymburgenum,” Prague, 
1570, in which, with the heading ‘ De Con- 
stantinopoli,’ it is No. 20 of ‘ Epigrammata,’ 
lib. ii. The first piece in the collection is 
a ‘Carmen Heroicum ad Imperatorem, & 
Christianos Reges, de bello Turcis inferendo.’ 
An account and pedigree of the noble family 
of Lobkowitz may be read in the delight- 
fully quaint German of Zedler’s ‘ Universal 
Lexicon’; and Horawitz has an interesting 
article on this particular member in vol. xix. 
of the ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’ 
where it is pointed out that though it has 


| found in Lobkowitz’s poems and letters. 
| The pentameter in the above couplet is 
| modelled on Rutilius Namatianus, ‘ Carmen 
de reditu suo,’ i. 450, 
Bellerophonteas sollicitudinibus. 
Examples of dactylic hexameters contain- 
ing only three words are, 
Bellerophonteas indignaretur habenas. 
Claudian, ‘ Panegyr. de IV. Consulatu 
Honorii Augusti,’ 560; 
Innumerabilibus legionibus imperitabant. 


Sidonius, Carmen ii. 204 ; 
and 


Luxuriosorum convivia concelebrabat. 
Juvencus, ‘Hist. Evangelica,’ iv. 193. 

It is through the Spanish Jesuit 
Arevalo’s note on this last line, ‘* Bolislao 
Lobkowizio tribuitur distichum quatuor his 
verbis: Conturbabantur....’’ that I have 
been able to trace the couplet. 

In Athenzus, iv. 1624, there is an elegiac 
poem in six lines on the Sophists, attributed 
to Hegesander, and beginning, 

Odpvavacracisat, piveyxaramdniryévecot, 
four lines of which consist of two words 
each, and the others of two words joined by 
kai. Joseph Sealiger translated this in 
his ‘ Coniectanea in M. Terentium Varronem 
de Lingua Latina,’ Paris, 1565, p. 2, 

Silonicaperones, uibrissasperomenti, Ke. 

It should, perhaps, have been noted that, 
as Lobkowitz’s collected verse did not appear 
till twelve years after Julius Cesar Scaliger’s 
death, the ‘ Conturbabantur’ couplet must 
have circulated earlier, as it is quoted in the 
‘ Poetice ’ (see p. 156, ante). 

{DWARD BENSLY. 


OXFORDSHIRE LANDED GENTRY (11 S. xi. 
266).—The Visitation of Oxfordshire in 1634 
was published by the Harleian Society in 
1871, with the Visitations of 1566 and 1574. 
The Visitations of 1574 and 1634 were also 
privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps 
at Middle Hill. The Visitation of 1668 has 
not been printed, but is in manuscript at the 
College of Arms. With regard to it, however, 
reference should be made. to p. xi of the 
Harleian Society’s volume of Oxfordshire 
Visitations. There is a volume of Pedigrees 
and Arms of Oxfordshire Families in 1665 in 
the British Museum, Harl. MS. 3966. I do 
not think there is any county history of 
Oxfordshire. H. J. B. CLeMEnNTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 
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The Visitation of 1634 was printed by the 
Harleian Society in 1871, vol. v. pp. 240-337, 
of its Visitation Series. The Preface to the 
volume mentions that the Visitation of 1668 
is probably of no very great genealogical 
value; permission to print a list of names 
of such of the gentry as were capable 
of bearing arms, and had been entered, 
could not be obtained from the Heralds’ 
College. A Supplement to the Visitation of 
1634 was announced in 1909 as a “* prospec- 
tive publication ” of the Society, but has not 
vet been printed. 

There is not a comprehensive history of 
Oxfordshire. Vol. ii. in the ‘* Victoria 
County Histories” has been published 
(1907), but deals only with the religious 
houses, industries, agriculture, earthworks, 
and sport. Of the histories of portions of 
the county, consult Blomfield’s ‘ Deanery of 
Bicester’ (1882-94); Iennett’s ‘ Parochial 
Antiquities....Counties of Oxford and 
Bucks’ (1695, and new edition, 1818); the 
Transactions of the Oxfordshire Archeo- 
logical Society; and publications of the 
Oxford Historical Society. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Your correspondent will doubtless find 
the following of interest: ‘ Antiquities of 
Oxfordshire,’ Joseph Skelton, Oxford, 1823 ; 
‘Oxfordshire Annals: Lords Lieutenant 
and High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, 1086-1868,’ 
John Marriott Davenport, Oxford, 1869; 
“History of Oxfordshire ’ (‘‘ Popular County 
Histories ’’), John Meade Falkner, London, 
1899. JOHN HARRISON. 

Nottingham. 


Scnoot Foik-Lore (11 8S. xi. 277).— 
There is an amount of school folk-lore and 
custom, which is, in fact, disappearing, 
that might usefully be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
by those who can speak of it from their own 
personal recollection. For instance, there is 
the recurring eycle of school games, which 
had their regulai ‘‘ seasons ”’ before the tinie 
of the modern higher athleticitem—marbles, 
peg-tops, whipping-tops, hoops, and such 
like, which formed the amusements of 
schoolboys after school hours not only at 
elementary schools, but grammar schools 
and even higher places of education. 

To come hack, however, to the matter 
more especially before us—that most ob- 
jectionable form of punishment, striking 
the palm of the hand with a cane or ferrule. 
In the Victorian era the cane more especi- 
ally was in the hands of almost every peda- 
gogue, and the mytb that a few hairs from 





the head—not necessarily from one’e own 
head-—-laid upon the palm of the hand before 
receiving the chastisement, would be effectual 
in mitigating the punishment, was almost 
universal. Not, however, quite in the way 
your correspondent suggests. It was sup- 
posed that the hairs had the effect of splitting 
the cane, and thus making the punishment 
ineffective. The belief was common, and 
reference to it as acting in this way as an 
anodyne will be found in several stories of 
school life of the last century. 
F. A. RUSSELL. 
116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


In my boyhood the cane was the instrument 
of physical punishment. We believed that if 
a hair was inserted in one of the little canals 
which run from one end to the other of a 
cane, a smart blow would split the cane and 
probably hurt the master’s hand. There 
may be some connexion between this belief 
and the two beliefs recorded by Mr. FRANK 
WarRREN Hackett. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Srr HomE Riccs Popuam (11 S. v. 70, 136). 
—Lest any future inquirer should be misled, 
it would be as well to state that the Mrs. 
Popham whose death is recorded at the 
latter reference was the second wife of Joseph 
Popham, and was not the mother of Sir 
Home Riggs Popham. G. F. R. B. 


AvuTHoR WantTeD (11 S. xi. _ 299).— 
S. Butler's ‘Satire upon our Ridiculous 
Imitation of the French,’ Il. 127-20, which 
runs thus :— 

For though to smatter ends of Greek 
Or Latin be the retoric [sic] : 
Of pedants counted, and vainglorious, 
To smatter French is meritorious. 
R. A. Ports. 

{Pror. Bensty thanked for reply, which notes 
that the ‘Satyr’ may be found in vol. i. of Butler’s 
‘Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose,’ 1759.] 


‘* RENDERING ” (11 S. xi. 266).—This word 
occurs several times in the Eton Time-table, 
1530, which is quoted by Miss Parker 
(‘ Dissenting Academies in England’) from 
‘ Educational Charters, by A. F. Leach, 
p. 451. For instance, on Friday for the 
Sixth Form is specified “at after none 
renderyng of rul[y]s lernid the hole weke,” 
and on Saturday “ repetyng of latyns and 
Vulgars lernyd all ye weke.”’ At the foot 
of the table is the general rule, “ Every 
Quarter one fortenyght every forme rendryth 
all things lernyd that quarter.” 

CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warrington. 
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Dustin: ‘ Master ”’ (11 S. xi. 266).—In 
the Folkestone Register of Burials I noted 
some years ago: ‘‘ 1734, March 5. William 
Franklin (one of the 12 masters). Aged 84.” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


CROOKED LANE: St. MICHAEL’sS: LOVEKIN 
(11 S. x. 489; xi. 56, 93, 137).—In his 
interesting reply on St. Michael's, Crooked 
lane, Mr. Jonas. states correctly that 
“the old church was destroyed in the 
Great Fire.” Then he notes the grants of 
certain lands in 1317 for the church, and 
proceeds to state that this church “ appears 
to have been small, as one ‘John Lovkin, 
Stock - fishmonger, built St.  Michael’s 
Church in 1366.’*° The wherefore of the 
clause introduced by the ‘‘ as” does, how- 
ever, not seem clear, nor do such descrip- 
tions and references as I have seen lead 
to the conclusion that the church was re- 
markable for its smallness. Weever’s 
‘Funeral Monuments’ gives a description 
of the tomb of John Lovekin (a name 
variously spelt, but hardly ‘‘ Louskin,” as 
stated by Mr. Jonas) and his wife. It was 
“fayre’ and garnished with plates, and 
bore an epitaph stating that the founder 
was “‘ four times Mayor of this city ” (1348, 
1358, 1365, 1366), ‘‘ twice by the command 
of his good Lord the King, and twice by 
the election of citizens then being.’’ The in- 
scription also conveyed the information that 
on a certain date ‘“‘hys soul to God went 
streight,’ and that “such louvers of the 
Commonwealth too few there be.” There 
were also an Edward and a Robert Lovekyn, 
and among them they founded an institu- 
tion, St. Mary Magdalene at Kingston-on- 
Thames, for divers pious purposes, dese- 
crated and turned from them at the time of 
the Protestant deluge following the example 
set by the saintly Henry VIII. 

John Lovekin left no children, it appears; 
but there are many descendants of his 
relatives on this continent. At Deerfield, in 
the State of Massachusetts, there is a monu- 
ment to an entire family of them massacred by 
the Indians in the seventeenth century. The 
arms Sa., on a chevron arg., between three 
eagles rising or, ascribed to the family in the 
Heralds’ College, are yet, or were so com- 
paratively recently, to be seen on the stone, 
thus showing presumptive descents. Weever 


does not forget to note that William Wal- 
worth was sometime ‘‘ Servant to this John 
Lovekyn,” who was, from all published 
accounts (of his period), a very important 
personage in his particular sphere. 





I have often wondered why the Fish- 
mongers’ Company have not honoured the 
memory of one of their founders. and also 
why the worthy citizens ‘‘ now being ”’ have 
allowed the record of a noted Mayor to be 
forgotten with so many others. So far as 
the descendants of the four times Mayor are 
concerned, there can be none in any direct 
line, as I have said above. I am told that 
in Britain the name is practically extinct ; 
but, as the Deerfield incident indicates, some 
of the family must have passed to what is 
now the United States. The Records of 
the Historical Society of New England, 
and certain other books, lead to the con- 
clusion that some of them must have gone 
over with the Puritans. The Canadian 
branch appear to have lived in Ireland, and 
must have been there during the Eliza- 
bethan period, and in some way associated 
with the locality granted to Spenser out of 
the. Desmond estates. This family left 
Bandon and its vicinity in 1798, and ob- 
tained a very fine tract of land now in the 
‘‘ garden of Canada,” its name being “ Kil- 
colman.”’ There are also representatives in 
the Southern States of the Union to the 
South of us. L. A. M. LovEKIN. 

Montreal. 


CounTIES OF SoutH Carorina (I1 S. xi. 
189, 280).—Im MeCrady’s ‘* History of South 
Carolina under the Proprietary Goverrment ’” 
(1670-1719) a map, dated 1711, shows three 
counties only—Craven, Berkley, and Colle- 
tons. They are all irregular in cutline, and 
the bounaaries are principally on streams. 
Granville county is not mentioned on the 
map nor in the index of the volume. In the 
volume devoted to the history of the state 
under the Royal Governors, Granville 
courty is indexed, but the reference is only 
to the number of churches in it. 

HENRY LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


‘* Poisson DE Jonas ”’ (11 S. xi. 189, 285). 
—In the ‘Grand Dictionnaire Frangais- 
Anglais,’ par les professeurs Fleming et 
Tibbins, Paris, 1815, s.v. ‘ Poisson,’ I find : 

“Poisson de ‘Jonas ow anthropophage [requin]> 
anthropophagus.” 

In ‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré, Paris, no 
date, recent, s.v. ‘ Poisson,’ is the following : 
*¢ Poisson de Jonas, Nom vulgaire du requin.” 

i have not found the term in Littré or in 

Napoléon Landais. 

T suggest that there is no difficulty about 
it, but that it is derived in this way: Jonah 
was swallowed by a great fish, therefore @ 
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fish, such as a shark, which can eat a man, 
is a “‘ poisson de Jonas.”” Compare ‘* Poisson 
de Saint-Pierre ou de Saint-Christophe, 
Nom vulgaire de la derée: Poisson de 


Tobie, Nom vulgaire de Jluranoscope ”’ 
(Larousse). I take it that ‘“‘ poisson de 
Jonas”’ is a familiar, not quite “ slang,” 


name for a shark; French, requin. 
Rosrrt PIFRPOINT. 


Wit11aAM HarDING OF BaRASET (11 S. xi. 
281).—Baraset is a town in the twenty-four 
Pargénas—the district in Bengal surround- 
ing Calcutta. William Harding may have 
been a planter there, but I can find no trace 
of him. F. pvE H. L. 


THEATRICAL LIFE, 1875-85 (11 S. xi. 210, 
270).— The Theatrical Programme should 
not be forgotten. Although unillustrated, it 
was a Solid and not unworthy weekly record, 
which was started in January, 1884, and 
was published from 12, York Street, Covent 
Garden. It was described as ‘‘A Weekly 
Newspaper and Guide.’ But after 27 June, 
1885, the text columns were suppressed ; 


only announcements remained, and_ the 
Programme became merely ‘‘A Weekly 
Guide.” M. H. S. 


Brian Duppa (11 S. xi. 289).—It may be 
of interest to note that there is an account of 
Bishop Duppa and his family in Misc. Gen. et 
Her., Fourth Series, vol. ii. 

A. W. H. CLarke. 
45, Cambridge Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


GFRMANIA: TrpFsco (11 S. xi. 281).— 
Not being able to speak Italian, and reading 
it with difficulty, I write the following note 
with diffidence, and should be glad to be 
corrected if wrong. 

‘* Germania ’” means the German Fmpire, 
and ‘‘Germanico”’ is the corresponding 
adjective. ‘‘ Tedesco,” as a noun. and 
adjective, is applicable to all persons of 
German stock, whether belonging to the 
Austrian or to the German Empire, and in 
point of fact usually is applied to the 
Austrian Germans, with whom Italians are, 
and Lave heen, most in contact. 

The noun and adjective ‘‘ Tedesco ” is the 
root of a yood many Italian words, e.g. 
“Tedescamente”’ = ‘Sin the German manner ”’; 
* Tedescante ’’ =“ Germanophil” or ‘“ Pro- 
Germean”’; ‘‘ Tedescume,”’ a term of abuse 
which, as applied to the Austrians, corre- 
sponds verv nearly to “les Boches” or 
“the Huns” as applied to subjects of the 
German Emperor. The verb ‘“ Tedescheg- 
giare ” is an intransitive, and seems generally 


’ 


. 





to mean “to be Austrianized’’; but 
‘““Tedescheggiante,’ as an adjective, as- 
sumes a quasi-transitive sense, and seems 
to mean more “ Austrienizing”’’ or 
‘““Germanizing” than ‘‘ Austrianized”’ or 
“Germanized.”’ Ferhaps. however, this is 
hypercritical, as one meaning easily slips 
into the other. 

The main object of this note is to point 
out that ‘‘ Tedesco” and ‘‘ German” are 
not of quite the same significance. 

When we talk of Germans, we mean 
primarily subjects of the Germar Emperor, 
and secondarily, if the context so admits, 
we include Austrians. 

When the Italians talk of ‘*‘ Tedeschi,” 
they mean primarily the Austrians, and 
secondarily, if the context so admits, they 
include the Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, &e. 

Joun B. WAINFWRIGHT. 


WootmeR OR WOLMER Famity (!1 S. 
xi. 208, 269).—The Woolmer family is feund 
principally in Somersetshire and in Devon- 
shire. I am not aware that there is any 
systematic or tabulated pedigree. The few 
notes that I append may, I think, throw 
light upon Mr. LaNe’s query. 

Mark Antony Lower, in his ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ says that the surname is pro- 
bably from the Anglo-Saxon personal name 
Wulmer. Now this name is found once in 
Birch’s ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum ’ as follows: 
‘“* Grant by King Edgar to the thegn Wulmer 
of land in Bergh.” Bergh is what is now 
known as Berrow, a small place in North 
Somerset, not far from Axbridge. John 
Wolmer was incumbent of Marke in Somer- 
set in 1462. 

During the eighteenth century the family 
is found at Bath and at Exeter (Keynsham 
is about five miles from Bath), and there is 
plenty of evidence to link up the Exeter 
Woolmers with those at Bath. Although 
settled at Bath and at Exeter in the eigh- 
teenth century, one branch, at any rate, had 
flourished at Stratford-on-Avon. In an 
obscure volume called ‘ Letters to Lazarus 
Baker, Esq., Banker, Yeovil: comprising 
a Brief Narrative of the Life of Joseph 
Woolmer,’ Sherborne, 1826, there is much 
information respecting the family and the 
monuments which exist at Stratford (no 
church is named, however). This can be 
supplemented by referring to the Report of 
the Charity Commission, 1819-1837, where, 
in vol. xv. p. 564, the charities of Joseph 
Woolmer are detailed. I refer Mr. LANE 
also to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790, 
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p. 669, where the following entry is found— 
30 June, 1790 :— 

*“* At Exmouth, where she went for the recovery 
of her health, Mrs. Elizabeth Woolmer, relict of 
the Rev. Joseph Woolmer, late of Keynsham, near 
Bath, and oniy daughter of Dr. John Hubbard of 
Northampton, one of the authors of the celebrated 
Berry Street Sermons. Her affable and amiable 
behaviour rendered her universally beloved, and 
her death much regretted by all who knew her.” 

Pp. 4-11 of * Letters to Lazarus Baker’ 
are important for biographical detai!s and 
for the connexion with the Hubbard family. 
There is a slight discrepancy in the name of 
John Hubbard's daughter. Mr. LANrE’s 
inscription says she was called Mary, and 
The Gentleman's Magazine says Elizabeth. 
She may have been called by both names. 

The Rev. John Hubbard wasa famous Di>- 
senting parson, and the Berry Street Sermons 
referred to above were delivered by Hub- 
bard and others in the year 1733 at the 
Independent Chapel in Duke’s Place, Berry 
(or Bury) Street, St. Marvy Axe, where Isaac 
Watts was minister. The sermons were 
issued in 1739. Hubbard died in 1743, and 
elegies and funeral sermons will he found 
under the names of the authors John Guyse 
and T. Gutteridge. 

The seal of “‘ Snirley Wolmer ” has given a 
valuable clue, because the Exeter branch of 
the Woolmers were Shirley Woolmers. I 
know no earlier Exeter Woolmer than Shirley 
Woolmer, who was a bookseller and auctioneer 
of books at Exeter. See ‘‘ Exeter Cata- 
Jogue for 1787, consisting of Books in English 
and Foreign Languages which will be Sold 
by Shirley Woulmer, Bookseller in Exeter, 
&e. Exeter, 1787.” In 1789 Edward Wool- 
mer was proprietor of The Exeter Gazette ; 
and a later generation is Edward Woolmer, 
b. 1789 or 1790, proprietor of The Exeter 
Gazette for more than forty years; Sheriff 
1831; Alderman 1832; Mayor 1833 and 
1844; d. at the Barnfield, Exeter, 14 March, 
1856 (Gent. Mag., 1856, p. 542). In the 
‘Modern Domesday Book’ (1875) F. S., 
Woolmer, living at Brighton, is given as 
owner of Jand in Devonshire. For various 
minor works written or issued by Shirley 
Woolmer see G. Osborn’s ‘ Outlines of 
Wesleyan Bibliography’ and Davidson’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Devoniensis.’ 

The Bath Woolmers were very numerous. 
There is Edward Woolmer who died in 
1721, and who was Mayor of Bath in 1706 
and in 1720. He and Susanna his wife 


have monuments to their memories in Bath 
Abbey Church. 


1752, June 19. Mrs. Susanna Woolmer. 
‘Registers of Bath Abbey.’ 








Other entries in the Bath Abbey Registers 
are :--- 
CHRISTENINGS. 
wae t Sept. John, son of Edward Woolmer and 
Mary. 
1678, 4 July. Henry, son of Edward Woolmer and 


Mary. 

1695. 24. May. Ann, daughter otf Mr. Edward 
Woolmore. 

1713, 23 Jan. Thomas, 
Yoolmer. 

1716, 19 July. William How,* sonof Mr. Benjamin 
Woolmer. 


son of Mr. Benjamin 


MARRIAGES. 
1675, 8 Aug. Edward Woolmer and Mary Parker, 


BuriaLs. 

1706, 11 Jan. John  Brishell, 
prentice. 

1709, 16 Aug. Mrs. Katherine Brown of Caughley 
in Shropshire; died at Mr. Woolmer’s, and 
was carried away. 

1713, 12 Feb. Thomas, son of Mr. 

Woollmer. 

1714, 1 Jan. Charles, son of Mr. Benjamin Woollmer. 

1720, 22 April. Mrs. Mary Woolmer. 

1720, 14 July. Mrs. Jennings, carried away from 
Mr. Alderman Woolmer’s. 

1721, 9 Dec. Mr. Benjamin Woolmer. 

1722, 9 May. Thomas Lant, Esq., died at Mr. 
Woolmer'’s, senr., and carried away. 

1725, 18 May. Rev. Mr. Lasinbys. Mr. 
Woolmer'’s. 

1798, 24 March. Mrs. Elizabeth Wollmer. 


Mr. Woolmer’s 


Benjamin 


From 


Some branches of the family were Dis- 
senters, and Theophilus Woolmer (b. 1815) 
was an eminent Wesleyan minister at 
Taunton, 1843-4. He died Madeira Avenue, 
Worthing, 27 Dec., 1896 (see Times, 30 Dec., 
1896). One or more members of the family 
were resident at Wellington (Somerset) 
between 1870 and 1880. 

For recent or living members of the 
family I refer Mr. LANE to the Rev. Charles 
Edward Shirley Woolmer, second son of 
Edward, of Exeter, Exeter College, matric. 
6 June, 1844, aged 16; B.A. 1849; M.A. 
1851; held various curacies 1851-62; Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Deal, 1866-80; Vicar of 
Ramsgate, 1880-87, and of Sidcup, 1887—. 
His name disappears from the ‘ Clergy List ’ 
— 1900, so I conelude his death occurred 
then. 

Mr. Shirley Worthington Woolmer is a 
well-known London solicitor whose address 
is in the ‘Law List,’ and who could pro- 
bably give fuller information. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





* William How Woolmer, s. of Benjamin of Bath, 
pleb. All Souls Coll. matric. 30 May, 1734, aged 
17.—Foster’s ‘ Alumni.’ 
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Notes on Books. 


A New English Di.tionary on Historical Princij les. 
—Spring—Squoyle, by W. A. Craigie ; St-Stan- 
dard, by Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 5s.) 
THE first thing that strikes one in this latesi 
instalment of the great Dictionary is how largely 
the seventeenth century bulks as the inventor of 
new words, or new uses of words, comprised 
within these groups. If the sixteenth century 
revived and reinade English by unfolding from 
within and annexing frem without astonishing 
treasures of beauty, stateliness, melody, and 
colour, it was the seventeenth 
first imposed upon this admirable wealth the 
characteristic charm of idiom, and gave to chosen 
elements in it the pointedness and _ flexibility 
requisite for accurate service. Interaction he- 
tween spoken and printed English had then 
become a process of real significe:xnce, the minuter 
details of which are well worth the student’s 
attention. Within these covers are the materials 
for a very instructive exercise of this kind. 
A little more than two columns of the important 
article “spring ’’ had «appeared in a previous 
section; we here find it extending to sume nine- 
teen columns more—including the many senses 
both of substantive and verb. It is a fine piece of 
compilation, not the least noteworthy part of which 
is the collection of instances for the senses (now 
obsolete or dialect) ‘‘a young tree”’ and a ‘‘ copse 
of young trees.” ‘‘ Spring-garden ”’ furnishes a 
small but good handful of quotations in which it 
appears w ith three meanings. The second of these 
is ‘‘ a garden having concealed jets of water liable 
to be set in action by persons treading on the 
mechanism,” for which the illustration is that 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Four Plays’ ; 
one or two further instances of this would have 
been welcome. Under ‘“ springle’’-—a _ variant 
from “ sprinkle ’’-—we have a line from Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, ‘“‘ permitted to springle these pages,’ 
and we wond:r whether that is not simply a :nis- 
print. ‘‘ Spruce ” forms one of the most interest- 
ing of the ‘‘ sp’ articles here. The first quotation 
—under the sense ‘‘ the country of Prussia’ 
dates from 1378, appearing in the Durham Account 
Rolls ; the quotations under “ attrib. in the sense 
of ‘ brought or obtained from Prussia,’ ’’ concern 
chiefly boards and canvas, but also (1670) 
“spruce ducks” and (1597 and some others) 
‘spruce jerkyn.” This “ neatest and sprucest 
leather’’ for jerkins has been supposed to be the 
origin of the use of “ spruce ’’ for** trim, dapper ”’ ; 
and no better derivation is suggested here. The 
first use of ‘“‘ spur ”’ has been found as far back as 
c. 725. The most attractive historical detail in 
the article concerns the ‘“‘ spur-money”’ which 
could be demanded as a fine by the choristers of 
certain chapels from any one who entered the 
chapel with his spurs on. One —— for this 
comes from our own columns, US. i. 494: “‘ Every 
quorister sholde bringe with hin to Churche a 
Testament....rather than spend their tyme in 
talk and hunting after spur-money.” An ex- 
pression for which more adequate illustration and 
authority might have been sought is ‘‘Spy 
Wednesday,” an Irish name for the Wednesday 
in Holy Week, with refersnce, it is supposed, to 
Judas. ‘‘ Squad ”» and ‘squadron ” 


century which | 


include | 


| The Edinburgh Review of 1906. 
| increased the number of imitative words, frequent 
| through the: first part ofthis section. 





several unfamiliar uses, among them the obsolete 
Americanism of *‘ squadron ’’ as the name of the 
ward of a town; and the use of the word for the 
unattached party of Cardinals at a Conclave. Of 
this latter two instances only are given: one from 
G. H., ‘ Hist. Cardinals’ (1670), the other from 
With “ squ’”’ is 
** Squabble,” 

‘ squall,” ‘‘squeeze,” ‘* squander,” ‘* squeal,” 
‘““squirt,”’ ‘‘ squat,’’ suggest themselves at once, 
and there are many Others. Of the words of more 

dignified origin belonging here, the most important 
is ‘‘ square ’’—tbe subject of an excellent article 
in which we had marked several particularly 
good details. Another instructive piece of work 
not to be passed over without mention is “* squire.’” 
“ Squarson,”” by the way,is left as it was—attri- 
buted, that is, by some to Wilberforce, and by 
others to Sydney Smith. 

Of the articles under * > the most formidable 
is ‘‘ stand,’ whichruns he “nearly thirteen pages. 
It is admirably arranged and illustrated, covering 
as it does an immense mass of idea, history, and 
phrase, from the translation for Mark vi. 35 
in the Lindisfarne Gospel, ‘“‘ Midd3y .... stando 
moni30 wes ’’—where sfando=pause, delay—to 
the modern theatrical use of the substantive for 
a halt on a tour to give performances. Not so 
lengthy, indeed, but not inferior as collections of 
most interesting matter, are the accounts of 
“stable”? in its different senses (the first 
quotation for the proverbial ‘“ stable-door shut 
when the steed is stolen” is from Gower), and 
* staff,’ and, perhaps even better, “‘ stage.”’ ‘The 
part of the Dictionary for which Dr. Bradley is 
responsible is conspicuous, we have often noticed, 
above the rest (high though the general level is) 
for the exactness and fulness of the definitions, 
and the clearness with which complicated 
matters are arranged in sequence. 

The total number of words included here is 
2,277, illustrated by 16,128 quotations. 

The Place-Names of Sussex. By R. G. Roberts. 

(Cambridge University Press, 10s. net.) 


WHEN the present book was placed in the hands 
of the writer he happened to be particularly 
interested in the origin of one special place-name 
in Sussex, and naturally turned first to that with 
some eagerness for enlightenment—only to draw 
a blank. The name, if we mistake not, is of 
extreme antiquity—one that draws the attention 
of the many visitors to Eastbourne as the penulti- 
mate station announcing their arrival; yet, to our 
surprise, no mention was made of Polegate. This 
was discouraging. Still, though the blank may 
be unaccountable, the reader would not be justi- 
fied in leaping to the hasty conclusion that the 
book is a slovenly one, full of similar omissions. It 
is, onthe contrary,a very full and scientific account 
of the names of this county from a strictly lin- 
guistic point of view. Pevensey, e.g., the pefenesea 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (anno 1087), is no 
longer explained as “ puffin’s island,”’ a derivation 
set aside (rather arbitrarily it will appear to some) 
in favour of a supposition that it may originally 
have been the isle of one Pefene, that personal 
name being quite conjectural. 

We have noticed that, for some reason, almost 
all the recent books on place-names which have 
come into our hands refuse to recognize any 
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ces of the heathen beliefs of our ancestors 
— preserved in the names which they be- 
queathed to their properties, or even any traces 
of folk-lore ever having prevailed among them. 
Other counties may retain there Wednesburys 
and Thursfields ; but Mr. Roberts finds none of 
these interesting survivals of antiquity in Sussex. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling may scan his lists, and find, 
to his disgust, not a vestige left of Puck at Pook’s 
Hill or anywhere else. We find it difficult to 
consent to this total obliteration of old beliefs, 
and rather think it argues a want of keenness of 
research on the part of the observer. Some story 
would seem to lie at the bottom of Halnaker—if it 
stands, as it may, for halga-n-wcer, saint’s land, 
though that meaning is completely effaced in 
its fourteenth-century folk-etymology, ‘‘ Half 
naked.’ Another popular etymology, mentioned 
as far back as in Leland’s ‘ Itinerary ’ (1535-63), 
is Fairlight, near Hastings, supposed to have been 
originally Fareley, the Ley of one Fer. It is 
characteristic of the recent researcher that he 
finds the personal element in place-names much 
more frequently than his predecessors did. On 
p. 135 notwng is a misprint for rotung. 
Five Articles on War. (New-Church Press, 6d. 

net.) . 2 . 
Most works on the War have some special interest, 
and in these articles, reprinted from The New- 
Church Magazine, we have the views of the 
Swedenborgians. The writers are Mr. Arthur E. 
Beilby, Mr. R. R. Rodgers, Mr. Joseph Deans, 
Mr. E. J. Pulsford, and Mr. James R. Rendell. 
The last-named quotes what Swedenborg wrote : 
“Wars that have as an end the defence of the 
country and the Church are not contrary to 
charity.” Although Swedenborg had no personal 
experience of warfare, it will be remembered that 
he was interested in military appliances, for ‘‘ in 
the ‘ Dedalus Hyperboreus ’ he provides us with 
a picture of a machine gun with eight barrels 
(machina sclopetaria ope @ris). To him also we 
owe the first suggestion for the construction of a 


submarine boat. 


The Quarterly Review for April offers only two 
articles which fall entirely within the proper 
scope of ‘N. & Q.’; but these two are of un- 
common interest and importance. _ The first ig 
the Rector of Exeter's criticism of ‘ The Golden 
Bough.’ Dr. Farnell is competent, if any one is, 
to praise Sir James Frazer's colossal work as it 
should be praised, and he does not stint encomiums. 
But he renders to anthropological scholarship a 
much greater service by his shrewd, clear ex- 
position of the faults which lurk all too abund- 
antly under the brilliancy of this many-coloured 
web. Less experienced students have been 
aware of elements of fallacy and inaccuracy in 
‘The Golden Bough’; indeed, some of the con- 
jectures set down in it have an air of having started 
into life while the writer’s pen was composing 
the previous paragraph, and it is not very difti- 
cult to find passages which contradict one another. 
Again, old-fashionedness has already overtaken 
some of the conclusions and much of the method 
of the work. It is, then, very useful to have 
such an essay as this, which focusses, corrects, 
and informs with detail some of the critical im- 
pressions of the general reader. It is no sinall 
compliment to ‘'The Golden Bough ° to say that 
it is really worth while to have a true opinion 





about it. Dr. Farnell is particularly good where 
he deals with the inadequacy of the psychology, 
and he might with advantage have gone a little 
further into this. ‘The second paper is Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s ‘Indian Art,’ the graceful 
literary quality of which would alone ensure it 
readers. Indeed, we must confess that we enjoy 
Mr. Binyon’s discussions of art chiefly from the 
literary point of'view. They are persuasive, full 
of insight, well-informed ; but art in them is the 
subject of art—-as a love-story or a battle is the 
subject of a poem ; a poet’s vision of the subject, 
that is, or his handling of it, occupies the attention 
almost to the exclusion of the subject in and for 
itself. Perhaps it may he suggested in passing 
that any other treatment of art in writing is rare, 
and that the power of absorbing his readers 
rather in the interest of works of art in themselves 
than in his view of them is the singular gift of 
Ruskin. Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘ Music and the 
War’ is a noteworthy paper, and the four essays 
grouped together under the heading ‘German 
** Kultur” ’"—each by an authority on the subject 
considered—are emphatically noteworthy too. 


The Edinburgh Lteview also is almost entirely 
given over to questions of the day. The excep- 
tions are Mr. Algar Thorold’s study of Verhaeren 
and the Dean of Durham’s ‘ Magna Carta.’ The 
700th anniversary of the Great Charter is a year 
of ‘even more tremendous significance than 
were the fifth and sixth centenaries. ‘The Dean 
considers that years are but ‘‘an inadequate 
measure of the distance which separates the thir- 
teenth century from the twentieth”; it might, 
we think, more appositely have been pointed out 
that the problem of liberty is before us once more 
in a form as crude as that presented to John and 
his Barons, and, essentially, more simple and less 
complicated by a vital civilization than it then 
appeared. Mr. Thorold might, we think, have 
chosen his illustrations from Verhaeren more 
happily, and might have shortened his account 
of early development in favour of a Jess meagre 
discussion of the poet’s principal work. This is, 
however, only to criticise mildly what is a read- 
able and intelligent appreciation. 

Mr. David Hannay, in ‘ England’s Tradition of 
Sea-Power,’ gives us an able and lively historical 
dissertation, which nartakes also of the nature 
of argument, well worth attention. Of the other 
articles—all concerned with aspects of the present 
crisis—we may mention Mr. H. F. Prevost 
Battersby’s ‘The New Mechanism of War’ 
which, with much learning and ingenuity, opens 
up a truly terrifying prospect for the future of 
mankind. 
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lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
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Mr. T. Water Hasu.—Forwarded. 








